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Ww I was a boy it was not thought of as 

unfitting for grown and sober men of British 
birth to join, on their more unrestrained occasions, in 
a stertorous chorus, then current in the music-halls, 
which asserted in unequivocal terms the debt of their 
country to the Royal Navy. It was this 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


our history, tended to be forgotten. The mutiny at 
Invergordon—the most disgraceful episode in our 
unblemished naval history for a hundred years— 
was a measure of the country’s temporary forgetfulness 
of the roots of its true greatness and of the malaise 


had commanded destroyers and sloops, it defied and 
thwarted the full might of the Axis as it had thwarted 
that of Napoleon. In Andrew Cunningham it 
produced a man whom we can see, looking back after 
four years on his astonishing achievement in the 

Eastern Mediterranean, to have been the 





Service, auditors were told, that kept ¢- 
Britannia free. Its members might be 
silent about their professional virtues and 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: A REPRODUCTION AND QUOTATION 
FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ OF APRIL 5, 1845. 


greatest sailor since Nelson. And other 
names, scarcely less glorious than his, are 
now enscrolled for ever on our sea annals: 





prowess, but no one else was. From 
Charlie Beresford—‘‘ Well done, Condor ! ’’— 
to the latest-joined snotty, the men of 
the Royal Navy were the darlings of the 
nation. They did not, it is true, get much 
money out of a frugal and purse-proud 
Motherland, but they got plenty of praise 
and popularity. ‘‘ Jack,’’ ran the popular 
song, “is the lad for work, Jack’s the 
lad for play, Jack’s the lad when girls are 
sad to kiss,the tears away!’’ He was most 
welcome to do so. 

Looking back, I think the greatest 
moments in my boyhood were those in 
which the Navy figured. It was not because 
I had any aspirations to be a sailor—unlike 
most of the boys at the very nautical pre- 
paratory school overlooking the entrance 
to the Straits of Dover at which I was 
being educated—my passion was the Army, 
and a good-natured rifleman or a dashing 
*‘ cherry-picker ’’ from Hythe or Shorncliffe 
was far closer to my heart than the First 
Sea Lord or Charlie Beresford himself. But, 
none the less, sailors were sailors, and in the 
eyes of the nation took precedence over all 
other manner of men, and I was very 
conscious of the fact. The sight of a war- 
ship steaming through the Straits filled me 
with uncontrollable excitement, and on the 
rare occasions when bluejackets marched 
through the streets of my home town, 
London, I was conscious that something 
very important indeed was happening. 
Once, staying at a little Dorset coastal 
town—whose naval recruiting records, as 
well as that of having made the sails of 
the Victory, were almost the proudest in 
England’s sea-board—two  four-funnelled 
cruisers came to anchor and extended their 
hospitality to the local holiday-makers. On 
another occasion I was driven over with my 
younger brother to Portland to take lunch 
with the Captain of the earliest British 
Dreadnought ; struggling to maintain the 
dignity of long trousers, expressly worn 
for the occasion, it was all I could do not 
to burst with excitement. If I remember 
rightly, I nearly fell out of the captain’s 
barge in extreme stress of emotion. 





Somerville, Bruce Fraser, Tovey, Ramsay, 
Noble, Max Horton, Vian, Lyster, Syfret, 
Boyd, to name only a few; and even to do 
so, where there are so many, is invidious. 
Never, not even in the dark days of the 
American War of Independence, when all 
maritime Europe coalesced against us, have 
we been so strained at sea as we were between 
the summer of 1940 and the spring of 1943. 
How we survived the odds against us in 
those years is only to be explained in terms 
of a supreme efficiency and of the highest 
heroism. Think of the “ Jervis Bay,” of 
Sherbrooke going in with his light cruisers 
and destroyers in icy midnight waters against 
German capital ships, of the little ‘‘Audacity,”’ 
with her Martlet fighters lashed to her tiny 
flight-deck in the Bay of Biscay gales, or of 
that handful of gallant boys, in their slow, 
old-fashioned Swordfish, who so serenely and 
gloriously smashed Mussolini’s trump-card 
out of his hand under the guns of Taranto. 
When generous-minded but thoughtless 
people say that the Russian Army saved the 
world, they are overlooking one of the most 
astounding achievements in human annals. 
The Russian Army, indeed, helped to save 
the world by its wonderful fight and triumph 
over adversity. .But without the Royal Navy 
in 1940, 1941 and 1942 there would be no 
Russian Army to-day and no world worth 
saving. There would only be the long 
prospect of Hitler’s iron millennium. Let us 
give honour and thanks where honour and 
thanks are due. 

We do not only owe honour and thanks 
to our Admirals. We owe them to every gallant 
man and lad who has sailed our ships and 
naval aircraft and kept them at sea. And 
the vast majority of these, let us recall with 
pride, were not professional sailors from 
youth, but ordinary civilians who took to the 
hard life of the sea in the country’s hour of 
necessity and, having some tang of salt water 
in their blood, conformed readily and naturally 
to the traditional life and training of the 
Royal Navy. That they have done so is a 
wonderful tribute both to the virility of our 
race and the adaptability and virtue of our 
naval tradition. For no life is harder 








I cannot account for these feelings byany 7 
incident that would be of the slightest help 
to a psycho-analyst. A trip on a steamer to 
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than that of the sea, and no trade more 
exacting. 
Yet even the work of the Navy is only a 
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encircled rafts—to bring us our daily bread 
and the weapons with which to defeat 
_j Hitler and end the war. 








the grey accompanying destroyer, with its 
assuring lines and triumphant white ensign, and 
remained fixed on it till one reached the French coast. 
It was the symbol of our peculiar heritage. The sea, 
we knew, was our life: it had been so for a thousand 
years. 

During the twenty years between the two Anglo- 
German Wars this fact, like many others founded in 


from which all of us were suffering. Happily, the 
tradition and organisation of the greatest Service 
in the world was proof against temporary eclipse, 
and when in 1940 it was called upon to face the greatest 
ordeal of its history, it proved itself superlatively 
capable of bearing every burden that an unrelenting 
Fate thrust upon it. Under men who in the last war 


On April 10 every Englishman will have 
an opportunity of testifying his debt to our seamen. 
That day has been chosen as national Flag Day for 
Sailors, under the joint administration of King George’s 
Fund for Sailors and the Lord Mayor’s Appeal Fund 
for Seamen. Those who will be its beneficiaries laid 
the foundations of the victory we are now enjoying, 
and, as we give, we shall do well to remember the fact. 
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FORGOTTEN FRONTS: “LITTLE WARS” BY-PASSED BY THE MAIN CONFLICT. 
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MANY THOUSANDS OF GERMANS, BY-PASSED BY THE MAIN TIDE OF WAR IN EUROPE, ARE STILL 
FIGHTING LOCAL BATTLES FROM THESE SIX FRENCH PORTS, TOGETHER WITH A STRONG 
GARRISON CONTINUING TO HOLD THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
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ON THE FRINGE OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN, IN THE FAR NORTH OF NORWAY, 
GERMAN OCCUPATION TROOPS AND DIVISIONS RETREATING FROM FINLAND HAVE 
= BEEN HAMPERED BY CONSTANT ENGAGEMENTS WITH NORWEGIAN TROOPS. 
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Thousands of enemy troops, by-passed 
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ATING BASES a case in point—and in some cases tie 
down large numbers of Allied troeps. In 
AWAY FROM THE LIME-LIT BATTLEFIELDS OF THE PACIFIC ZONE, one example the reverse is the case: MANY THOUSANDS OF JAPANESE TROOPS, GRADUALLY BEING 
NEARLY THREE MILLION “ UNOFFICIAL’ CHINESE COMMUNIST some 3,000,000 Chinese Communist OUTFLANKED BY ALLIED FORCES CREEPING UP THE PACIFI¢ 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN EXAMPLES OF ARMY BRIDGES ACROSS THE RHINE. 
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BRITISH BRIDGE ACROSS THE RHINE: ARMY VEHICLES CROSSING A BAILEY PONTOON BRIDGE IN MONTGOMERY’S ASSAULT SECTOR. WITHIN 84 HOURS OF THE FIRST ASSAULT 
CRAFT CROSSING THE RIVER, THE R.E. HAD COMPLETED EIGHT BRIDGES, CARRYING UNCEASING CONVOYS OF ARMOUR INTO THE NORTHERN GERMAN PLAIN. 
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AN AMERICAN BRIDGE ACROSS THE RHINE: A PONTOON BRIDGE OF THE TYPE BUILT BY U.S. ENGINEERS ACROSS VARIOUS REACHES OF THE RHINE. IT WAS CONSTRUCTED 
IN THE RECORD TIME OF 6) HOURS, AND ACROSS IT ARE RUMBLING GUNS, BULLDOZERS AND OTHER VEHICLES TO SWELL THE FLOOD OF ALLIED MATERIAL FOR THE “ FINAL HEAVE."’ 


When the history of the great Allied crossing of the Rhine is written, much of the armies poured to the east bank in such strength that enemy opposition was over- 
credit for its swift and spectacular success will be given to the Army engineers, who whelmed. The British example is a pontoon version of the famous Bailey Bridge, 
bridged the great river barrier with a speed and efficiency beyond all praise. Our which has carried so many Allied troops to victory over the rivers of the world's 
pictures show British and American examples of the many bridges across which our battlefields. The American is a steel-tracked causeway on continuous: pontoons. 
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SPANNING THE RHINE: OUR ANSWER TO THE ENEMY’S BURNT 


U.S. FIRST ARMY 


When the enemy fled across the Rhine he burned his bridges behind him. But this 
historic military tactic failed in the face of Allied army engineers, who have bridged 
the great river barrier for 200 miles of its length, from the lower reaches where Montgomery's 


men swarmed across to carry the battle into the northern German plain, to the higher 
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BRIDGES. 


SUPPLIES CROSSING AN AMERICAN PONTOON BRIDGE WHICH REPLACED THE COLLAPSED LUDENDORFF 
RAILWAY BRIDGE AT REMAGEN. 


reaches across which Patton's armoured columns plunged into Southern Germany. The 


American pontoon bridge in our picture was thrown across the Rhine at the scene of the 
first Allied crossing—the Remagen bridgehead—-where, with others, it has nullified the 
effect of the collapsed Ludendorff railway bridge. 
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“LEFT HAND, RIGHT HAND!”: 


By OSBERT SITWELL.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


IR OSBERT SITWELL’S new book (which I may 
as well say at once is the best he has yet written) 

is the first of a projected four volumes of reminiscences. 
It consists, with backward and forward digressions, of 
memories of his childhood. The second volume, we are 
told, ‘ will cover the late Edwardian decade; the third 
will deal with the author’s adult life and society in England 
before the 1914 war and just after it. The fourth volume 
will be a book of characters, an intimate study of the 
great men of his time whom the author has known and 
admired.” I hope that the air of finality about this 
announcement is misleading; Sir Osbert is but fifty-two, 
and there will, with luck, still be many years of changing 
scenes and people for him to observe and record—or, as 
Chesterton said : 

But there is good news yet to hear and fine things to be seen, 

Before we go to Paradise by way of Kensal Green. 


The ‘ news,” Sir Osbert may think, like anybody else who 
remembers the end of the Victorian Peace, may not be 
such good news, nor the “ things”’ quite so fine. The 
greatest antiquary I knew, when he heard of the outbreak 
of this devastating and devilish war, muttered: ‘“ This is 
the end of everything I cared for,’’ fell down with a stroke, 
and died within a month. But so long as there are eyes 
to see there will be things to be seen, and, so long as human- 
kind exists, there will be things to love and cherish. When 
Sir Osbert has completed his present ambitious plan 
his readers will not wish hirn to rest upon his oars; and 
those who know their Rabelais may even now feel inclined 
to address to him the somewhat brutal remark of 
Grangousier to Gargamelle: ‘‘On with a sheep’s courage, 
and, when this is done with, let us speedily proceed to the 
begetting of another.” 

Meanwhile, Sir Osbert has a long way to go, for in this 
volume (after a peregrination through centuries of ancestors, 
with especial reference to George IV.’s Lady Conyngham 
and the Londesborough family) we spend most of our time 
in the ’nineties and early nineteen hundreds, and a good 
deal of it in the nursery. The liberties of digression which 
the author allows himself prevent the narrative from 
ever being monotonous, which even the best memories of 
childhood sometimes tend to be,-with their omnipresent 
and towering aunts and Nannies. These recollections are 
as variegated as they are bright—so variegated that it is 
not possible to convey an idea of them here. 

So I ask myself: ‘‘ What, a few weeks hence, shall 
I most clearly remember from the book?” Of places 
Victorian Scarborough, with its population of fishermen, 
retired and decayed people, organ-grinders and nigger 
minstrels, and its cricket festival; and the huge ancestral 
castellated house of Renishaw, with its gardens and vistas 
and lake, so sedulously worried by the author’s father, 
illustrated here by drawings by Mr. John Piper, so 
tenebrously and fuliginously, as to look like a sort of 





THE SOUTH FRONT, RENISHAW. 
(From the picture by John Piper.) . 


(Reproductions from the book “ Left Hand, Right Hand!" ; 
Macmillan and Co., Lid.) 


Nightmare Abbey, with more spectres than windows— 
a few photographs might have shown us what the house 
really looks like. Of people, amid all the swarms of relatives 
and servants, in London and the North and on the Continent, 
the author’s brilliant and baffling father and (oddly) one 
Henry Moat, first footman and then butler to the 
household. 

Henry Moat, though there are only a few passages 
about him and a few of his letters, will live in one’s memory 
like Sam Weller. He alleged that he was descended from 
one Moatti, an Italian jet-worker who settled in Scarborough 
centuries ago: his family, all seafarers, had lived in the 
same house for many generations ; and he brought a marine 
breeziness into the butler’s pantry, Now and then he and 


By Osbert 


*” Left Hand, “Right Hand!" An Autobiography. 
Sitwell, Illustrated. (Macmillan; 158.) 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


his employer parted company, apparently because of 
Henry’s amorous escapades; but the separation could 
never long be borne. The author seems to have sat at his 
feet in an attitude like that of the child in the picture of 
‘The Boyhood of Raleigh”: ‘‘ How often he used to 


imitate for me some guest, to whom I had taken a childish 
dislike, or talk to me about ‘Sir George’s latest idea,’ 
or tell me stories about the sea, or sing in his handsome 
bass bellow, which resembled the singing of a whale— 
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OSBERT SITWELL AT THE AGE OF THREE. 


could a cetacean be induced to sing—that won him, I found 
out later, so many female admirers; his atmosphere was 
always of the sea, for he came of a long line of sailors, 
fishermen, and whalers. His humour was in no way 
esoteric, but belonged to the genius 
of the race.” An indication of his 
raciness is given in a letter to 
“Dear Captain Osbert,” written 
from Berlin in 1929: “ We have 
been travelling a good deal in 
Germany since the 12th of August 
and very interesting it is, Sir George 
taking me and sometimes Miss 
Fowler with him to see the Castles, 
Palaces, Museums and Pubs. We 
have become well known in Germany, 
Ginger [this was Sir George, who 
had a red pointed beard) visiting 
the above places over and over 
again and giving the attendants a 
hell of a time so that when we 
enter a door and they see him they 
scatter like scalded cats, some 
through doors, some through win- 
dows and others up the chimneys 
one fat woman wanted to take his 
umbrella from him and then com- 
menced a vigorous tug of war result 
the fragments of the umbrella has 
been sent to the Castle to be put 
away in the armoury. At present 
he is looking remarkably well and 
looking well after himself—and after 
us too. He has docked us all of 
soup, meat and sweets for our 
dinner, for fear that we get fat— 
her Ladyship too—and of course 
pays half-price for us when he 
eat double portions to get built up, again, 
himself. But joking apart Sir George is very good to 
me and took Miss Fowler and me to Potsdam. Very 
interesting. The palaces and gardens are truly beautiful . . . 
I remain your obedient servant Henry Moar.” A letter 
to Sir Osbert’s mother, after various jocularities, ends with : 
* 1 know you 'll pardon me for the above my Lady I never 
feel lonely when I just think of my past life the cinema is 
not in it.” “If,” he remarked once, “ I had my life all 
over again, I'd go in for scholarship and deep-thinking.” 
Sir Osbert tried, in vain, to get him to write his autobio- 
graphy: very likely, had it been written, it might have 
been stilted, as such things, from persons unaccustomed to 
pen and a public audience, often are. But would it not be 
possible, while yet there is time, to assemble a collection 
of letters to employers, relatives and friends? His 
Collected Correspondence would not be so polished as 
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Horace Walpole’s, 
but might be at 
least as amusing. 

And _ I £= shall 
remember, in a 
more general way, 
the excellence of 
the writing through- 
out. There was a 
time when Sir 
Osbert’s prose was 
too labyrinthine 
and festooned; 
though it was never 
quite so overloaded 
and overcrowded 
as his brother’s, 
whose deep and 
delightful “All 
Summer in a Day ” 
has mazes of im- 
pressions in which 
the Muses of 
Grammar and 
Punctuation frequently get lost. But here all is 
natural and clear, and when there is an elaboration of 
description, the prose rises to the occasion with care 
but never with the embarrassing air of the purple 
patch. He quotes Traherne once, and Traherne can 
frequently be paralleled from his own fond ruminations 
on the vision of the young. For instance: “In wild 
flowers, the names of which Davis taught me—and how 
much more of value I learned from her than from any 
governess or tutor!—I took after the fashion of most 
infants, an extraordinary pleasure. And the reason of 
this delight is perhaps worth tracing: to be sought, it 
may be, not only in the child’s innocence and freedom 
from other sources of gratification, but in a more obvious 
cause; the beauty they see in such common things as 
buttercups and daisies may be due, not only to their lack 
of sophistication and the comparative newness to them of 
these flowers, but because, in addition, they are, while they 
play, so much nearer to the ground, to the impeccable 
yellow glaze of the buttercup bowls and the complicated, 
rosy design of the speckled daisy-centre and the manifold 
radiating petals, to the infinite, bloomy complication of 
these simplicities, set against their background of grass, 
that enormous wood the blades of which point to heaven 
as if they were the spears and lances of a great army, and 
the green depths of which are full of crepitation and the 
whirring of wings, while through them move fearful 
monsters, comparable to those painted by Hieronymus 
Bosch, armoured beetles, spectral green’ grasshoppers 
chafing their legs, and caterpillars with vast, protruding 
eyes. Above these writhing and terrifying creatures, far 
above them, tower the flaming forest trees, sorrel or 
flowering grass, and the huge moons of the ox-eye daisies 
seem to hang down from the sky itself.” 

We have in this book pictures of a home, a family, an 
order, and an epoch seen through a small boy’s eyes and 
remembered with acute vision by a grown man, an artist 
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AUTHOR OF 
‘LEFT HAND, RIGHT HAND!” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


gs OSBERT SITWELL, 


Sir Osbert Sitwell, the poet, essayist, 
novelist and writer of short stories and art 
criticism, has a very long list of publications 
to his name, as well as a con- 
tributions to newspapers. Among his later 
may be cited “ ‘Sing High ! Sing 
Low!” ; aS Place of One’s Own”; 
“Open the Door”; “ Two Generations ” 
and “ , a With Me.” 


THE NEWS 
BUSTS OF 


ANNE, COUNTESS OF MORNINGTON, READING 
OF WATERLOO AND SURROUNDEL BY THE 
HER ILLUSTRIOUS SONS. 


(After the painting by her granddaughter, Lady Burghersh.) 


who takes as much trouble with his writing as he evidently 
takes pleasure in it. The faculty of beautiful reverie never 
swamps the desire to record fact. I trust that I have 
made it clear that I have enjoyed this book ! 
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MONTGOMERY DISCUSSING DETAILS OF THE GREAT ALLIED ASSAULT. 
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A LEE SLED EEDA AEE DAA LED E ALLE LEILA AED LEPESANT OG EES rg ne SSS 
FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY WITH (LEFT) GENERAL ‘“MONTY ”’ TALKING TO MEN OF THE BLACK WATCH 3 ONTGOMERY CHATTING WITH GENERAL SIMPSON (LEFT), 
DEMPSEY, G.O.C., BRITISH SECOND ARMY, AND GENERAL 7 SHORTLY BEFORE THE LAUNCHING OF THE GREAT RHINE { U.S. NINTH ARMY, AND GENERAL ANDERSON, SIXTEENTH 
CRERAR, G.O.C., CANADIAN FIRST ARMY, ON THE EVE CROSSING. THE FIELD-MARSHAL IS INTERESTED IN EVERY CORPS, BEHIND THEM ARE GENERAL BRADLEY AND 


OF THE GREAT ASSAULT ACROSS THE RHINE. DETAIL OF THE OPERATIONS UNDER HIS COMMAND. IELD-MARSHAL 
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EE TIERS NRE ATE EOSIN EAGLE EOE TES ES Hist OD | 
MONTGOMERY DISCUSSING THE OFFENSIVE, TWO DAYS 
AFTER ITS LAUNCHING, WITH (L. TO R.) MAJOR-GENERAL 
RIDGEWAY, COMMANDING THE EIGHTEENTH U.S, AIRBORNE 
CORPS, GENERAL DEMPSEY, AND GENERAL SIMPSON. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AT THE RHINF. ACCOMPANIED BY 

F.-M. MONTGOMERY, MR. CHURCHILL IS CONGRATULATING 

MEN OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH ARMOURED DIVISION WHO 
DROVE AMPHIBIOUS BUFFALOES ACROSS THE RHINE, 


5 eee SSeS ESSE : ee eeenenenenenneieneanesneemnenes ttl eaaeaatenetenenamenetts oe - ~ee - 
MONTGOMERY PHOTOGRAPHED WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER : A ROADSIDE CONFERENCE SHORTLY BEFORE THE j§ L MONTGOMERY STUDYING A MAP WITH GENERAL EISEN 
DURING A VISIT BY THE FIELD-MARSHAL TO THE SUPREME { > OPENING OF THE BATTLE OF THE RHINE MONT- , HOWER AND GENERAL BRADLEY ON THE EVE OF THE { 
COMMANDER ON THE DAY FOLLOWING THE LAUNCHING OF ' GOMERY 1S DISCUSSING DETAILS WITH GENERAL B. G,. | ‘ BATTLE OF THE RHINE, THE FIELD-MARSHAL KEEPS IN 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ARMY GROUP’S RHINE ASSAULT. HORROCKS, COMMANDER OF THE THIRTIETH CORPS. HOURLY TOUCH WITH EVERY ASPECT OF THE OFFENSIVE P, 
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Field-Marshal Montgomery's close interest in the smallest details of operations under his Commanders, Divisional Commanders, and Staff officers to discuss final details for the 
command is well known. In these pictures, taken immediately prior to and during the river crossing and the subsequent drive into the northern German plain. Further con 
launching of the Twenty-first Army Group's great onslaught across the Rhine, the Field- sultations took place with General Eisenhower and other leading officers during the opening 
Marshal is seen in conference with a number of his commanders, and talking to troops days of the offensive, when Mr. Churchill was a distinguished guest at Field-Marshal 
taking part in the offensive. On March 22, the day preceding the opening of the Battle Montgomery's headquarters, from which he paid several visits to the scenes of the open 
of the Rhine, Montgomery met all his British and Canadian Army Commanders, Corps ing battles. He issued a message praising the superb gallantry of the 2ist Army Group 
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WITH THE BRITISH SECOND IN ITS ADVANCE EAST: 
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MEN OF THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS ADVANCING OVER THE FLOOD BANK OF THE RHINE 
ON THEIR WAY TO THE ACTUAL CROSSING OF THE RIVER, 
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BRITISH TROOPS, DUG IN UNDER COVER OF THE WEST BANK OF THE RHINE, 
THE ORDER TO BEGIN THE CROSSING, 
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BRITISH COMMANDOS, OF THE FIRST COMMANDO BRIGADE, MANNING MACHINE-GUNS 
IN THE MAJOR TOWN OF WE WHICH THEY CAPTURED ON MARCH 24. 
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BRITISH COMMANDOS, AMONG THE RUINS OF WESEL, MOUNTING GUARD AGAINST POSSIBLE 
GERMAN REARGUARD ACTIONS, 
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A FEW OF THE 350 GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED BY BRITISH COMMANDOS AT WESEL, C MEN OF THE CHESHIRE REGIMENT, WHO CROSSED THE RHINE IN SUPPORT OF THE FIRST 
SITTING IN A BOMB CRATER WHILST AWAITING TRANSPORT, ¢ COMMANDO BRIGADE AT WESEL, LANDING FROM BUFFALOES. 
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It was the famous First Commando Brigade, composed of the Royal Marine and Army March 24, and the following day British Commandos and troops of the American 
units, which stormed and took Wesel with very light casualties. After. crossing the Ninth Army linked up in the Wesel area on the east bank of the Rhine. The maxi- 
Rhine, they watched the R.A.F. raid which disorganised the enemy, and then they mum advance by our troops on March 25 was that made by the King’s Own Scottish 
went in and took the town and 350 German prisoners. That was at 2 a.m. on Borderers, who also effected the first link-up between the troops who crossed the 
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T: | UP TO, AND OVER, THE RHINE IN A MASSED ASSAULT. 














BRITISH TROOPS BRINGING IN A PARTY OF GERMAN PRISONERS THROUGH THE STREETS 
OF THE SHATTERED TOWN OF REES. 
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% MEN OF THE KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS MOVING FORWARD THROUGH WOODED 7 4- 
é COUNTRY AFTER CROSSING TO THE EAST BANK OF THE RHINE. : 
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} TROOPS OF THE FIFTEENTH SCOTTISH DIVISION, MOVING UP THE LINE, PASS A COLUMN f eeneeeeeenes ee ~ were ae 
i OF PRISONERS BEING MARCHED BACK TOWARDS THE ALLIED REAR, ) * BRITISH TROOPS, ADVANCING FROM THE BRIDGEHEAD EAST OF THE RHINE, ré 
oe ee te et ee ee | < CAN BE SEEN MOVING FORWARD ALONG A ROAD LITTERED WITH GERMAN DEAD, 2 
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, A NARROW STREET IN CAPTURED REES, JAMMED WITH BRITISH TROOPS AND EQUIPMENT r4 
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j % BRITISH REINFORCEMENTS MOVING UP THROUGH THE BADLY DAMAGED TOWN OF REES 
¢ rd IN THE ADVANCE EAST OF THE RHINE. § { ASSEMBLED AFTER THE BATTLE WHICH GAVE THE TOWN TO THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS, 
; Rhine. by boat and the airborne torces. Lower down the Rhine, the Ist Battalion the | our issue of March 17 there appeared a drawing from our War Artist showing the 
, Gordon Highlanders cleared the last Germans out of the north-eastern quarter of breaking of the Goch defences by Scottish Infantry. This successful action was 
Rees on March 26. It had been an all-in fight, from street to street and house to wrongly ascribed to the Fifty-first Highland Division, and should have read “ Fifteenth 
house, for 51 hours, against 500 to 600 fanatic young enemy paratroopers. In | Scottish Division,” as the Fifty-first did not take part in the incident drawn by our Artist. 
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HERE are times when the obvious thing 
must be done in war because only by 
doing it can the ends in view be gained. 
Such an action was the_passage of the Rhine 
by the 21st Army Group north of the Ruhr. 
Since the days when the possibility of an in- 
vasion of the Continent from the west first 
rose on the horizon, students of war have 
had their eyes upon that. northern plain of 
Europe which stretches unbroken from Artois, 
in France, through Belgium’ and Holland, across North 
Germany, through Poland, and on into the deeps of Russia. 
That was where we wanted to see the British and American 
armies debouching, with their faces turned towards the 
Russians advancing to meet them. On the Rhine itself 
the entry into this plain was confined by the industrial 
mass of the Ruhr, turned into a barrier more formidable 
than ever by the pounding it has recently received from the 
Allied Air Forces. Farther down the river the country 
was flooded. Therefore, at least one of the main crossings— 
and in all probability the principal one—would have to be 
made between the northern fringes of the built-up Ruhr 
and the floods. If that were equally clear to the enemy, 
it could not be helped. But, since the enemy expected 
the assault in this quarter, special measures must be taken 
to ensure that his will Should be beaten down. There 
could be no question of a surprise crossing here, so there 
could be no question of taking any chances. 

The Navy.was called in to provide special craft and 
trained crews to man 
them. It responded as 
it always has when called 
upon to assist in com- 
bined operations, 
whether from the open 
sea or in a great estuary, 
as when opening the 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
ALLIED PASSAGE OF THE RHINE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


abolished the little enclave north of the Saar and contain- 
ing the town of Birkenfeld, which forms part of distant 
Oldenburg. With aid from the American Seventh Army 
and some from the French in the south, all this territory 
was overrun by General Patton’s Third Army in a brisk 
and brilliant offensive of about ten days.. General Patton 
suddenly thrust across the Moselle not far above its* con- 
fluence with the Rhine. His columns swept across the lofty, 
wooded ridge known as the Hunsriick, took the River 
Nahe in their stride, and debouched into open country. 
Further pressure from the west and south-west, where the 
Third and Seventh Armies already possessed a foothold in 
the Saar, completed the discomfiture of the enemy. The 
Germans held on as long as possible to the Siegfried Line 
in the south and put up some resistance in the Pfalzer 
Wald, the highest region of the Hardt ridge, to cover the 
withdrawal across the river of such troops as they had 
succeeded in extricating. But they lost well over 100,000 
men in prisoners alone, and vast quantities of material. 
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and it made life on the 
approaches to the east 
bank of the Rhine almost 
impossible. A great con- 
centration of artillery 
was assembled. But, 
though the obvious thing 
had to be done, it was 
found possible, partly 
by good luck, but mostly 
by American skill and 
daring, to do more than 
the obvious. The first 
steps in the creation of 
the Remagen bridgehead 
were made by a shining 
example of initiative and 
boldness. Those which 
have followed, between 
Mainz and Worms, at 
Boppard, and now on the 
front of the Seventh 
Army farther south, were 
almost equally remark- 
able. The first of these 
has already given rise to 
deep exploitation across 
the Rhine into Bavaria. 
There is probably no 
point at which the 
American armies could 
not have crossed the 
Rhine by March 27 if it 
had been considered 
worth while anda certain 
amount of material could 
have been conveyed to - 
the intended site. The + 2 
river had by then ceased 

to exist as a_ tactical < 
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General Eisenhower's desire to fight them. The 
second notable battle of this series was that 
of the 21st Army Group between the Rhine- 
and the Maas, ending with the obliteration 
of the German bridgehead at Wesel, where a 
battalion of the Coldstream Guards put in an 
attack which will shine even in the glowing 
records of that regiment. This was of a very 
different nature to General Patton’s offensive, 
mainly because the weather and the country 
were less favourable to rapid advances, but also because 
the Germans opposed it more densely and with more 
determined troops. But if the Allied losses were heavier, 
so undoubtedly was the proportion of German killed and 
wounded to prisoners, and yet over 50,000 were captured 
in the space of a month, from February 8 to March 9. As 
I write, the total number of German prisoners captured is 
approaching the 300,000 mark. Thus, although the Germans 
partially avoided the decisive battle west of the Rhine by 
withdrawing across the river at an early stage from the 
Wesel bridgehead down to the Moselle, they did not defeat 
the Allied plan to administer so thorough a trouncing before 
the Rhine was reached that its passage would become a 
relatively easy business. 

To-day the German forces are but a shadow of their 
former selves. Three army groups, comprising seven armies, 
sounds most formidable, but appears less so when it is 
realised that a number of the divisions included in them 
have disappeared as completely as though earth had 
swallowed them up and 
that there is hardly one 
which has not been rudely 
handled. Famous names 
hold the higher com- 
mands: Kesselring, the 
artist in defence, is the 
Commander - in - Chief ; 
Hausser, Model, and 
Student are with the 
army groups, but they 
are skeleton army groups. 
The passage of the Rhine 
below Dusseldorf which 
was begun on the even- 
ing of Friday, March 23, 
was a_ difficult and 
adventurous undertaking 
enough, but it did not 
compare in complexity 
or in risk with the landing 
in Lower Normandy, and 
I imagine that it did not 
cost the Allied High 
Command one-fifth of the 
anxiety. And, in fact, the 
actual passage was con- 
ducted without particu- 
larly strong resistance 
and apparently with 
comparatively small loss. 
That was because the 
Germans had _ previously 
suffered so heavy a 
defeat. From time to 
time there appear 
military commentators, 
and even practitioners, 
with recipes for winning 
victory without fighting 
battles. But these recipes 
nearly always prove to 
be quack nostrums. At 
some period or other in 
every successful cam- 
paign against an enemy 
of equal standing big 
battles have to be fought 
with every ounce of reso- 
lution and without stint 
of sacrifice—battles with- 
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ful strategic manceuvre 
would not avail. 








obstacle, though it re- 
mained a handicap to 
communications. 

The most interesting 
speculation now is con- 
cerned with the probable 
lines of operations. Will 
the 21st Army Group 
advance, as has generally been foretold, in the direc- 
tion of Hanover ? Will Field-Marshal Montgomery detach 
a force to wheel round into Holland in order to 
liberate the remainder of that country and capture the 
enemy’s long-range installations there ? -Will the American 
First Army from the Remagen bridgehead advance parallel 
to the 21st Army Group on the southern side of the Ruhr ? 
What will General Patton do in Bavaria? At a very broad 
venture, | should say that the answers to these questions 
about the 21st Army Group and the First Army may be 
in the affirmative and that General Patton may be given a 
réle somewhat similar to that which he carried out in 
France—-that of the fast cavalry on the flank, ranging here and 
there, now dashing forward, now doubling back, confusing 
the enemy and breaking up his dispositions. But the main 
advance I hope to see go straight across the plain in the 
direction of the Elbe. The Russian armies in the north 
are likely to be on the move again shortly, and the Elbe 
may be the rendezvous. Then there may follow a wheel 
southward into the highlands, 

We can now see the conquest of the German-held terri- 
tory west of the Rhine, between the Moselle and the Siegfried 
Line, in some sort of perspective. This area is generally 
described in the British Press as the Palatinate and the 
Saar ; but in point of fact the belt south of the Moselle is 
part of Rhenish Prussia, and a rough parallelogram with 
its Rhine flank stretching from about Mainz to Worms is 
part of Hesse, while, so far as I know, the Nazis have not 


on the northern frontier of Czechoslovakia. 
reduced by many miles, especially ty General Patton's drive. 


THE TWO FRONTS—-EAST AND WEST, 


On March 27, Montgomery's nearest point to the German capital was approximately 280 miles, with Zhukov 44 miles distant on the Eastern Front. 
Bradley’s spearhead north of Geissen was only 260 miles from Berlin, but Patton’s Bavarian spearhead was approximately 240 miles from Koniev’s forces 
The striped arrow near Vienna shows the direction of Tolbukhin’s drive. These distances are being daily 
na At the time of writing, Berlin's military spokesman described the situation as ‘‘ extremely 
critical,” and said that as the result of Patton's rapid thrust the whole front in the West was threatened with being split in two. deal in detail with the 


The army originally holding the greater part of this area 
was the First, forming part of the German Southern Army 
Group, but it had been joined by a number of battered 
divisions of the Seventh, pushed south-eastward across: the 
Moselle by General Patton's earlier offensive in the Eifel. 
I think it is fair to say that not more than a fraction of 
those two armies now exists and that what remains has 
been thoroughly disorganised. This is the criterion of 
success. The operation was one to be judged purely by 
results. When it was undertaken there appeared to be 
some objections to it. It diverged from the main line of 
operations, which obviously pointed to the main German 
plain further north, and it clearly called for a considerable 
armoured force. Were it to have turned out to be a slow 
operation or even one of only moderately good pace, it 
could hardly have justified itself. It had to smash up the 
opposing forces in a very brief space of time and to inflict 
upon them losses far heavier than those suffered by the 
attackers. All this it has achieved. It may therefore be 
considered to have provided its own decisive answer to 
all possible criticism. And now, apart from the defeat 
which this offensive has inflicted upon the enemy, apart 
from the crippling losses which he has sustained, a situation 
has been reached in which General Eisenhower finds him- 
self at liberty to concentrate his forces more closely at any 
suitable point. 

The clearance of the Palatinate thus takes its place in 
the series of battles fought west of the Rhine, as it was 


On account of the 
holiday season I am 
writing farther ahead of 
publication than usual, 
and shall not attempt to 


fighting on the east bank 
of the Rhine. The main crossing has taken place in the region 
in which I have always envisaged it—on the reach of the 
middle Rhine beyond which lies the open plain of Northern 
Germany. This country is in general as suitable for 
manceuvre as any in Europe. The weather had been for 
several days almost perfection itself for the month of March, 
and though the operation was carried out with a falling 
glass the ground must have dried. A spell of bad weather 
now would be most unfortunate from the point of view of 
air support, but I do not consider that at this stage it would 
seriously hamper land operations. I have seldom felt more 
confident about the success of a campaign. The Russians 
have mastered the worst threat by which they were faced— 
the counter-offensive between Lake Balaton and_ the 
Danube, in which our old opponent in the Ardennes, the 
Sixth Panzer Army, took part. They have themselves 
passed to the offensive once more on this front and are 
moving rapidly over the ‘open Hungarian plain. 

I have often discussed the relative advantages of interior 
and exterior lines and pointed out that when the attackers 
on exterior lines close in their assaults should be decisive. 
The moment has come for closing in. One more full-scale 
offensive carried out by Field-Marshal Montgomery and 
General Bradley from the west, by Marshals Zhukov and 
Koniev from the east, would bring the jaws of the nut- 
crackers together. There seems a good prospect that this 
will be effected in a matter of weeks. After that there 
will remain only the mopping-up. 
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BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS IN THE BIGGEST AIR LANDING TO DATE. 
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BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS OF THE FAMOUS 6TH DIVISION : BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS ADVANCING OVER A FIELD AFTER A BREN-GUN CARRIER WITH A LOAD OF BRITISH AIR- 
ADVANCING THROUGH HAMMINKELN, WHICH THEY z LANDING: OTHERS CAN BE SEEN TAKING COVER AMONG BORNE TROOPS PASSING THROUGH THE CAPTURED TOWN 
CAPTURED THE DAY THEY LANDED BY AIR. i THE WRECKAGE OF THE GLIDER. OF HAMMINKELN. H 
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GLIDERS OF THE 6TH AIRBORNE DIVISION GROUNDED IN A FIELD NEAR HAMMINKELN i a PART OF THE SCENE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE LANDING OF THE. OTH AIRBORNE 
STATION, BETWEEN AND EAST OF REES AND WESEL. i DIVISION, SHOWING TROOPS ADVANCING AND AN EARLY PRISONER (CENTRE). 
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f THE SIDINGS OF HAMMINKELN STATION, CAPTURED ON MARCH 25, SHOWING A CRASHFD BRITISH GLIDER TROOPS OF THE 6TH AIRBORNE DIVISION DIGGING IN ON THE BANKS 

GLIDER AND A GROUP OF ROUNDED-UP GERMAN PRISONERS. OF THE RIVER *#SSEL IMMEDIATELY AFTER LANDING i 

Rn alla taleieaadararation toancaasiscnentcheiniinspaicisiaenniitesiatsiadsindia . ae Re oe 
On March 25—the day the 2Ist Army Group forced the Rhine—'' The Times” First Allied Airborne Army, and our pictures show the famous British 6th Airborne 
Aeronautical Correspondent, who was in an aircraft over the scene, reported: “ For Division during their landing and immediate seizure of Hamminkeln. The operation 
between two and three hours Allied air power held undisputed mastery of the cloud was brilliantly timed and executed, contact between land and airborne forces rapidly 
less blue sky over Western Germany, and in that time 1300 gliders and more than established, and of over 8000 prisoners captured in the first day by the 2Ist Army 
200 transport aircraft landed enough men and equipment to form the spearhead for Group no fewer than 3500 were taken by the Airborne troops The lesson of the 


what Mr. Churchill has called the ‘last heave.”"' The troops involved were the epic failure of Arnhem had been well learnt 
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SOME OF THE : MANY! COLUMNS OF GERMAN 
PRISONERS WHO HAVE GIVEN UP THE FIGHT. 
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A FEW OF THE 11,000 GERMAN TROOPS ROUNDED 
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HE Battle of the Rhine 
was heralded and fol- 
lowed by an enormous influx 
of German prisoners. In 
the four weeks preceding 
Montgomery's great assault 
across the river the’ enemy 
lost more than a quarter of 
a million men as captives, 
German troops surrendering 
at an average rate of 10,000 
a day. On one day alone, 
some 40,000 prisoners were 
herded into p.-o.-w. cages. 
So fast was the Allied 
advance in Patton’s sector 
that the captives were being 
rounded’ up by aeroplanes, 
and, in some cases, being 
instructed by the armoured 
columns to march west- 
wards, finding their own 
way to captivity. Imme- 
diately after the great 
crossing of the Rhine, the 
German Army seemed to 
(Continued opposie. 
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IN COLUMN OF DEFEAT: “WHIPPED” TROOPS 
OF THE WEHRMACHT MARCHING TO CAPTIVITY. 
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UP NEAR KAISERSLAUTERN, IN THE SAAR SECTOR. SOME GLUM, SOME ANGRY, SOME CHEERFUL—ANOTHER BATCH FROM THE ‘‘ WHIPPED’? GERMAN ARMIES. 
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Continued 
lose central control. German 
, officers over the whole area 
: x Pie Pee ;é). ie of the front took decisions 
' ? Ose ea : into their own hands and 
LE SIE eie Boh surrendered their forces 
piecemeal to the advancing 
Allies. As the great Allied 
advance swept on, it over- 
ran and engulfed many dis- 
organised bands of enemy 
troops, all of whom went to 
swell the steadily lengthen- 
ing columns of Germans 
marching westward as mem- 
bers of a beaten army. The 
various types described by 
correspondents — the jubi- 
lant, the sullen, the angrv 
the frightened, and _ the 
exhausted—can mostly be 
discerned in these pictures. 
The most recent reports 
from the front speak of the 
majority of German prisoners 
as suffering from exhaustion 
and a complete loss of 

morale. 


HEADING FOR ALLIED PRISONER-OF-WAR CAGES FROM THE AREA 
GERMAN TROOPS “THREW IN THE TOWEL’ ON A HUGE SCALE. 
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WEST, AS PRISONERS. THEY CAME IN A FERRY BOAT. _# MANY PRISONERS TAKEN EAST OF THE RHINE, LIKE THESE, WERE TOO EXHAUSTED FOR ANYTHING BUT SLEEP. 
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DRAWN BY OUR WaR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GrRINEA 
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COMMANDO TROOPS OF THE 2ist ARMY GROUP IN AMPHIBIOUS BUFFALOES CROSSING THE RHINE BY MO 


Crossing in moonlight on Friday night, March 23, Field-Marshal Montgomery's Twenty- 
first Army Group, consisting of the British Second, under General Dempsey ; the 
Canadian First, under General Crerar; and the American Ninth, under General 
Simpson, forced the Rhine on a 25-mile front in the area of Wesel, Xanten and Rees. 
A vast fleet of assault boats and amphibious craft was employed, manned by the British 
and American Navies. Before the troops made the crossing the whole weight of the 
Allied Air Forces was thrown into the operation of softening the target, the special job 


of Bomber Command being to eliminate the town of Wesel. Just before 10.30 a single 
Pathfinder stole across the clear, moonlit sky. A sudden shower of golden sparks, 
and Wesel leapt into a red and angry glow. After an intense fifteen minutes 
of battering by R.A.F. heavy bombers, the First Brigade of Commandos were 
already across the Rhine and moving in swiftly and silently to kill, while other 
assault craft were setting out, bringing supplies and reinforcements to the advance 
guard. Some of the Commandos crossed over in storm boats and others in the 
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VESEL BY MOONLIGHT BY COMMANDO TROOPS ON MARCH 
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WITH THE ATTACKING BRITISH ARMY ADVANCING INTO GERMANY. 
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MOONLIGHT TO STORM WESEL, THE GERMAN STRONG-POINT, AND TO ESTABLISH A VITAL BRIDGEHEAD. 


Commando on the right of the Second Army attack over the Wesel bridgehead. On the 
left a Buffalo is in flames, hit by an enemy shell; on the right another Buffalo looms 


invaluable Buffaloes, and lay low in the outskirts of Wesel until the chaotic bombing 
of the town was completed. A certain unit which pushed on in the moonlight 
through the dust and the craters was held up by a sniper. He was shot dead and 
proved to be Major-General Deutsch, commander of enemy flak units on this sector 
of the Rhine. Deutsch’s men taken, prisoner said that the General never believed the 
Rhine defences could be overwhelmed in one night. Our Artist at the front 
illustrates in his drawing above the great feat of arms performed by men of the 


large, while others ahead are becoming obscured by a smoke-screen. On the eastern 


bank of the Rhine the British barrage is lifting as the assault craft approach the shore. 
The Prime Minister, at Montgomery's H.Q. on the following day, issued a message 
to the Twenty-first Army Group, saying: “ British soldiers, it will long be told how 
this superb task was accomplished,'’ and foretold that decisive victory was near 
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THE SCENE OF THE HEAVIEST RESISTANCE TO MONTGOMERY’S OFFENSIVE: WASP FLAME-THROWERS “HOSING” 
While the armour and infantry of Montgomery's main thrust into the | Holland. The final struggle for Emmerich was fought out on Good Friday, 
Westphalian plain were sweeping forward from the Rhine against crumbling | and our War Artist, who is with Montgomery's troops at the front, has sent 


resistance, the Canadians on the left flank of the bridgehead were fighting a us this scene from the battered town. The last fanatical remnants of German 
bitter battle in the Emmerich sector—the key to a northward drive into troops holding out in the ruined buildings were ‘‘ hosed’ into submission by 


DRAWN BY OUR WaR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE 
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; 
G" FANATICAL GERMAN TROOPS INTO SUBMISSION AMONG THE RUINS OF EMMERICH, KEY TOWN TO NORTHERN HOLLAND. 
, Wasp flame-throwers of the Regina Rifles, here seen pouring jets of liquid | Emmerich during the day, and by nightfall the town was officially declared 
" fire into a factory building in whose basement a group of enemy parachute captured. With its fall, our troops drove northward into Holland, towards 
m troops were holding out. The treatment was effective: those few Germans the Zuyder Zee, and by Tuesday, April 3, were reported to be close to the 
who remained alive came out and surrendered. The Wasps finished with enemy convoys streaming out of Holland in a retreat to the north-east 


ADVANCING TROOPS OF THE 21ST ARMY GROUP ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
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WESEL, 


BONN, FAMED FOR ITS UNIVERSITY, WAS HEAVILY DAMAGED : 
TO THE UNIVERSITY WHICH, UNFORTUNATELY, WAS LEFT A BURNT-OUT SHELL. 


THE ENTRANCE 





MR. CHURCHILL, ON MARCH 25, WITH MONTGOMERY, CROSSED TO THE EAST BANK 
OF THE RHINE TO WITNESS THE ADVANCE PRESSING INTO GERMANY. 





LANDING CRAFT BROUGHT BY THE R.A.S.C. BY ROAD FROM ANTWERP FOR THE RIVER CROSSINGS 


OF THE RHINE, EFFECTUALLY MADE ON MARCH 2}, 


This assortment of photographs covers various aspects of the staggering advance 
of the Allies in their crossing of the Rhine, where, during the latter days of March, 
one famous German city after another crumbled into ruins from the colossal assaults 
made on them from the air and heavy shelling. The fate of such famous cities, both 
historical and industrial, as Coblenz, Mainz and Bonn, is the price the Nazis are now 


SCENES AND SITUATIONS DURING THE 
FAMOUS GERMAN CITIES IN THE 
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CAPTURED BY BRITISH COMMANDO TROOPS ON MARCH 23, A VITAL GERMAN STRONG-POINT, 
WAS UTTERLY DESTROYED IN THE BRITISH FORCING OF THE RHINE. 


A 


STRETCH OF THE MAGNIFICENT AUTOBAHN HIGHWAY, NEAR AGIDIENBERG, WHICH LEADS DIRECTLY 


TO BERLIN VIA HANOVER, A HIGHWAY FOR OUR ARMY. 


‘HUNTER’ 
THESE TANKS, USED TO STEM THE ALLIED ADVANCE, CARRY ‘120-MM. GUNS 


ONE OF FOUR GIANT GERMAN 


paying for refusal to accept facts. German ruthlessness in occupied countries, when 
they wantonly laid waste towns and villages in their retreat. has now descended with 
full force upon their own heads, the difference being that the Allies are compelled to 
destroy cities and towns used by the enemy as fortified strongholds. Quos Deus 
vult perdere prius dementant, applies with truth indeed, to the Nazi leaders. Coblenz, 


WAKE OF 


TANKS, DESTROYED BY U.S THUNDERBOLTS 
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LE STIRRING ALLIED ADVANCE INTO GERMANY. 
HE HOLOCAUST—AUTOBAHNEN IN OUR GRIP. 
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sia cleat mincing hla 


THE IMPORTANT AND ANCIENT CITY OF MAINZ FELL TO GENERAL 
A VIEW OF THE DAMAGED CITY AND ITS DESTROYED BRIDGE. 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE RUHR-FRANKFORT AUTOBAHN, ANOTHER FINE THOROUGHFARE FOR FAST 


TRANSPORT, CONTROLLED BY GENERAL HODGES’ FORCES. 


BRITISH AMPHIBIOUS BUFFALO CROSSING THE RHINE ON MARCH 24, HEADING EASTWARD. 
A SECOND AMPHIBIOUS TANK IS ADVANCING TO THE RIVER'S BANK. 


for example, capital of Rhenish Prussia, was practically levelled to the ground by 
General Patton's forces, with severe enemy losses, and its ruins were cleared after 
fighting among the rubble which cost the obstinate Germans dear Another 
interesting aspect of our pictures js “of two important autobahnen, one running direct 
to Berlin, the other along the east bank of the Rhine to the Ruhr industrial cities now 
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PATTON’S TROOPS, ON MARCH 20: 


THE GREAT CITY OF COBLENZ, A MASS OF RUBBLE, WAS CLEARED BY THE 
THIRD ARMY ON MARCH I9: THE RUINED KAISER WILHELM I. MONUMENT 


DEMPSEY, COMMANDING THE SECOND 
SHELLING OF THE BRITISH BRIDGEHEAD AT 


ARMY, TAKING COVER 
XANTEN ACROSS THE 


FROM 
RHINI 


U.S. TROOPS EXAMINING’ THE 
FACTORY FOR SUBMARINE 


PREFABRICATED FORWARD SECTION OF A U-BOAT, AT A 
PARTS AT RHEINBROHL, CAPTURED BY GENERAI HODGES’ TROOPS 
mostly laid in ruins. Such roads, laid out by Hitler with his eye on the conquest 
of the West, have conveniently simplified the Allied advance into the heart of 
Germany. General Dempsey, in a forward position among his meh, illustrates the 
risks our own generals willingly undertake. A minute after the picture was taken 
an enemy shell tell 100 yards from him 
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TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES: ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS QUARTERS. 





BRITISH 
WHICH 


TROOPS 
MASKED 


LAYING PART OF THE VAST SMOKE-SCREEN PREPARING 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE “ FINAL HEAVE.” IN THE LAYING 


The great Allied assault across the Rhine into the northern German plain was launched from behind 
the longest and thickest smoke-screen of the war, which for weeks had masked Montgomery’s large- 
scale preparations along the west bank of the Rhine. Beginning, at its northern end, on the River 
Waal, near Nijmegen, the smoke-cloud was kept rolling along a 66-mile stretch right down the Rhine 
to Duisburg. Mainly operated by troops of the Pioneer Corps, the screen was produced by mobile 


A MECHANICAL SMOKE GENERATOR FOR USE 
OF THE 


SMOKE POURING OUT OF THE JETS 
SCREEN ALONG THE RHINE. GENERATOR TO ADD TO A SCREEN NEARLY 


mechanical generators and fused hand canisters. Working day after day, week after week, the troops 
started up the smoke-cloud an hour before first light in the morning and kept it going until an hour 
after dusk. Their task has been described as one of the longest steady shifts of any branch of the 
Services. It hid preparations of such magnitude that when the assault was finally launched across 
the river it overwhelmed the enemy on the far bank. 








THE BRITISH GLOSTER JET "PLANE: A 


OF THE WORLD'S FIRST 


FRONT VIEW SHOWING THE NOSE 
TURBINE JET AIRCRAFT TO FLY, 


These two pictures show details of the British Closter E.28/29 jet aircraft, apparently a development of 

the E.28/39, which was the world’s first turbine jet aircraft to fly—in May 1941. {t was on March 1 

of this r that the Censor released the news that British jet fighters were in action, and it was then 

Stated that the twin-engined Gloster Meteor was so far the only jet-propelled aircraft to go into action 
against the enemy. 


AIR INTAKE 


“ 


MEN OF THE SEVENTH U.S. ARMY PASSING THROUGH A BREACH IN THE FAMOUS 


TEETH " OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE, ON THEIR WAY TO KARLSRUHE. 


The latest available news of General Patch’s American Seventh Army is that its Rhine bridgehead linked 

with General Patton's by a 33-mile push to Main, south of Aschaffenburg. There is now a continuous 

Allied bridgehead practically all the way from Bonn to Mannheim, a distance of more than 100 miles. 

Our picture, with its impressive background of “ teeth,"’ was taken somewhere on the route to. Karlsruhe, 
which lies on the direct route to Stuttgart, Ulm, and Munich. * 


DRAGON'S 


THE GLOSTER JET ’PLANE TAKING OFF FROM AN AIRFIELD, SHOWING ITS RET 
TRICYCLE UNDERCARRIAGE AND ITS CHARACTERISTIC REAR NOZZLE. 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S MERCHANT AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS—THE “ANCYLUS;’ WHICH 
FUNCTIONS OF MERCHANTMAN AND ESCORT CARRIER. 


It has recently been revealed that during the most critical period of the Battle of the Atlantic, a number 

of British merchant ships were equipped with flight-decks for the launching and landing of aircraft carried 

as defensive armament and flown by Fleet Air Arm pilots. These ships are unique in Naval history in 

that they combine the functions of merchantmen with those of miniature escort carriers. In one case, 
pilots have a flat space of only 400 ft. from which to operate. 


COMBINES THE 


THE REPATRIATION OF ALLIED WAR PRISONERS: 
ARMY, WAITING IN 


BRITISH P.O.W.S, LIBERATED BY THE 


FOR REPATRIATION. 


Allied prisoners of war, liberated by the Red Army during its winter offensive, have sailed from Odessa, 
in several troopships, for home. ex-prisoners had marched or hitch-hiked across Europe, waited in 
Odessa, and boarded the ships directly they were ready to sail. The third British ship brought a large 
party of former Soviet war prisoners back to their homeland and picked up about S00 soldiers of the 
British Commonwealth, about the same number of Americans, and some French men and women. 
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CMDR. R. A. BRABNER. AIR MARSHAL SIR P. DRUMMOND. SIR JOHN ABRAHAM. 

It was announced on March 29 that the Liberator carrying an official party to represent the 
Government for the ceremonies for the termination of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan in 
Canada was missing, that wreckage was reported near the aircraft’s intended track, but that no 
trace of survivors had been found. Among the missing passengers were: Commander R. A. 
Brabner, D.S.O., D.F.C., Joint Under-Secretary for Air, who has served in the Fleet Air Arm 
in this war and been twice decorated for gallantry in operations protecting Malta convoys; 
Air Marshal Sir Peter Drummond, D.S.O., M.C., Air Member for Training Service 1943, an 
Australian by birth with a distinguished record in this and the last war; and Sir John Abraham, 
Deputy Under-Secretary at the Air Ministry since 1940 and one of the original negotiators of the 

Empire Training Scheme. 1 
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ON A GREAT GENERAL PRESENTED TO A GR 


GENERAL. 
In the course of his recent visit to the Western Front and prior to 


A A ig 


SQUADRON LEADER ROBERT A. M. PALMER, V.C. 
The V.C. has been awarded to Acting Squadron Leader 
Palmer, an R.A.F. bomber pilot, who had completed more 
than 100 missions and who was reported missing after a parti- 
cularly hazardous daylight operation over Cologne last December. 
The finest example of his courage and determination was on 
December 23, 1944, when he led a formation of Lancasters to the 
marshalling yards at Cologne. With his aircraft on fire, he dis- 
dained the possibility of taking avoiding action and kept on 
to bomb the target. His aircraft was last seen diving to earth. 


Marlborough. (Left) Field-Marshal 


GROOM, GENERAL GENERAL 


CONINGHAM, 


VICE-MARSHAL V. E. 
AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR 


the Second Tactical "Air Force, was 
part in the crossing 


(LEFT TO RIGHT) AIR 
LOUIS BRERETON AND 


Air Marshal Coningham, A.O.C.-in-C. 
the operational controller of all the aircraft takin 
of the Rhine by Field-Marshal Montgomery's wenty-first Group on 
March 24. He is here seen with General Brereton, of the USAA-F., 
and Air Vice-Marshai Groom as the airborne fleets passed over to attack. 


i Rhine and 


his crossing of the Rhine, Mr. Churchill pfesented General 
hower with a signed copy of his own book on his great ancestor, 


Sir 


EISENHOWER 
GENERAL GEORGE S. PATTON. 

Our picture shows General Eisenhower and 

General Patton in very high spirits--a mood 

fully justified by the successful crossings of the 

General Patton's 

i advances into Germany. 


ee 


SHAPOSHNIKOV. 
Marshal Shaposhnikov, a former 
Tsarist Staff Officer and Chief 
of the Russian General Staff 
until November 1942, when he 
retired on account of ill health 
to become Head of the Military 
Academy, has recently died at 
the age of sixty-three. He had 
proved himself a superb 

strategist 


Eisen- 


A. Brooke, (centre, back) 


General Eisenhower, and (right) Mr. Churchill. 
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A MARSHAL BORIS 
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Sherman-like 


(LEFT) 


General 
Army and 
Patton's 


Devers, 


LIEUT.-GENERAL 


forces between Worms and 
Major General Dahiquist, the Commanding General of the 36th Infantry Division 
General Dever’s group is now far east of the Rhine 


SIR NAPIER SHAW, F.R.S. 
Sir William Napier Shaw, the 
distinguished meteorologist and 
director of the Meteorological 
Office from 1905 to 1920, died 
on March 23 at the age of 
ninety-one. An eminent physi- 
cist, he was associated with 
Helmholtz, Glazebrook, and 
Lord Rayleigh, and during the 
1914-18 war was the Govern- 
ment adviser on meteorology. 


one = 
GEN. SIR FREDERICK PILE. 


General Pile, who has been 
G.O.C.-in-C. A.-A. Command 
throughout the war, has been 
appointed Director-General to 
organise production of houses 
in the new Government pro- 
gramme. His activities thus 
transfer from protection to 
erection of the homesof England. 
(Kodachromz. portrait by 
C. A. Redhead, F.R.P.S.) 


CORPORAL KENNETH HORSFIELD, G.C. 
The posthumous award of the G.C. has been made to Corporal 


Horsfield, the Manchester 


Regiment, in 


recognition of most 


conspicuous gallantry in carrying out hazardous work in a very 


brave manner. He ran 
save two 


him. A Yugoslav choir 


Englishmen and a Yugoslav 
sang at his funeral. 


into a burning house in Brindisi to 


An explosion killed 
Corporal Hors- 


field, whose home is at Hyde, Cheshire, was liked by all who 
came into contact with him and his heroic action was performed 
with utter disregard for personal safety. 


JACOB A. 
GENERAL E. 


who commands 
the First French Army, the 


DEVERS AND 
DAHLQUIST, 
the group comprising the Seventh U.S. 
ormer of which 


Mainz, is here seen 
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joined General 
conferring with 
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NSTRUMENTS of precision are best described as 
scientific instruments, because in them is sought 
a scientific accuracy that aims at the unattainable 
absolute. Its aim narrows from thousandths to 
millionths of an inch, and, faint yet pursuing, seeks 
to apply it from earth to the skies. On the earth its 
efforts are typically applied to the theodolite ; in the 
skies to the telescope and to its companion instrument 
the spectrograph, which, having identified the 
foundation-stones of the stars, continues to 
explore the space in which they move. 

The theodolite, known to everybody as 
an implement for measuring earthly distances, 
comes up readily for consideration. It has 
an artificial eye which measures the angle 
that the light, coming from a distant object, 
subtends when it reaches the observer. In 
order that this may be precise, the surface of 
the eye is divided into lines. The division 
into lines, and into more and more lines as 
more precision is sought, is conferred on many 
instruments besides the theodolite ; on engi- 
neering instruments and on _ astronomical 
ones. In some of these the lines may be 
ruled on a plane surface ; and the difficulties 
of this ruling on such a plane surface were 
recorded by Professor Rowland when engaged 
in preparing diffraction gratings to replace 
prisms in splitting up the rays of white light 
into its components. Rowland ruled lines, 
20,000 to an inch, on speculum metal. The 
ruling engine that engraved them uniformly 
required years of labour to put in order and 
keep in order, and he whimsically attributed 
its failures to the operator, not to the 
instrument, which itself ‘‘ always played fair.”’ 
But the ruling of lines on a circular surface 
was far more difficult, and presented a 
problem the solution of which occupied 
centuries of endeavour. 





REVELATIONS OF AN INSTRUMENT. 


By E. S. GREW. 


subtended by a halfpenny viewed three miles away 
through the telescopic eyepiece of a theodolite. 

From the theodolite we pass to a consideration 
of a telescope, or more particularly to that of the 
reversible transit circle of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. The old transit circle which served 
several generations of Astronomers Royal, including 
Sir George Airy, who did not hesitate to express the 


THE CENTRAL 
NEBULA IN ORION, 


NEBULAR ELEMENT. 


opinion that the new method 
of graduating circles -pub- 
lished by Troughton was the 
greatest improvement ever 
effected in instrument- 
making, was installed in 1851, 





PORTION OF THE 


WHICH GAVE 
THE IDEA OF NEBULIUM, THE 














than a small marble. But first we may consider gases 
not nearly so thin as that—in the nebule and in the 
corona of the sun. For a long time after the spectro- 
sgope had identified most of the elements in their 
gaseous state in the sun and stars, by the evidence 
of lines appearing in their spectra, identical with lines 
in the gases of terrestrial elements brought by heat to 
incandescence, there appeared in the nebula’s spectra 
_a line with no counterpart on earth. It was 
named Nebulium, and another line in the 
sun’s corona was attributed to an unknown 
element, Coronium. 

But these were not in the table of the 
ninety-two elements known on earth, so what 
were the atoms in these thin atmospheres 
giving birth to lines that no efforts could 
evoke in earthly laboratories? They must 
be atoms of elements that could not be 
identified because they took a different form 
in the conditions under which they existed 
in the nebula or the corona. How this could 
be arises from a consideration of the normal— 
or abnormal—life of an atom. It is pictured 
as a nucleus surrounded by its crinoline of 
electrons. If another electron jostles it, 
it off-loads one of its electrons and becomes 
an atom in a different state, its electron 
going off in a flash of light. On earth the 
atom remains quiescent for no longer than 
one-hundred millionth of a second. But in 


GREAT . 
Ps ago the rarefied atmosphere of a nebula it may 
mistaken ‘TeSt quiescent longer, because there are so 


many million million fewer atoms to run 
against it and its crinoline. It may stay 
unaltered for seconds or minutes. It is then in a 
condition of unstable equilibrium, when it cannot 
change spontaneously but awaits a collision to jolt 
it into making itself seen. It is in these conditions 
that the Orion nebula, with an atmosphere one thousand 
billionth thinner than our own, reveals that it has 


Success came to Jesse Ramsden, son of a THE PLANETARY NEBULA IN wii and was honourably retired taken on another electron, and marks the occasion 
Yorkshire innkeeper, wl nade the dividi ee es a after eighty-five ears of by the green line in its spectrum 
orkshire it »eper, who made the ¢ DE 4 PRISM, SO THAT WE SEE NOT ghty years y g S spe ; 


service. No instrument in 


engine, with which he divided the circular oyg pginc puT A NUMBER OF RINGS. 





surface of the instrumental eye in _ his 
celebrated and _ still existing theodolite for the 
Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain in 1767. 
The improvement that has now come about is not 
confined to the dividing machines, but to the material 
on which they are employed. 

The dividing lines are engraved not on metal but 
on ‘glass; and the employment of accurate glass 
scales with optical micrometers has been extended 





GRAVING GLASS CIRCLES WITH LINES FOR A THEODOLITE. 


(The two lower photographs are reproduced by courtesy of the Association of Scientific Instrument 
Manufacturers.) 


to a wide range of high-precision instruments, such 
as linear measuring, circular tables, and clinometers. 
The advantages gained are numerous, the chief being 
ease of reading owing to better illumination, increased 
magnification, reduction in overall size, and absence 
of wear. The scales are made on a special glass, 
first optically worked so that the surface is perfectly 
even and free from scratches or pits. The lines can 
be ruled by a diamond point, or through a resisting 
medium and the scale etched. Linear glass scales 
can now be ruled to an accuracy of one-10,o00th of 
an inch, and glass circles divided to one second of arc, 
which is equivalent in the theodolite to the angle 


astronomy has such a record 
of work, and, as the present Astronomer Royal, Sir 
Howard Spencer Jones, observed when it was replaced 
nine years ago, the value of the Greenwich meridian 
observations is due in a large measure to the 
continuity of observation with the same instrument. 
But the object-glass had been twice refigured 
to get rid of stains, and the lenses had become too 
thin for a further refiguring to be contemplated. The 
, graduated silver circle had become 
worn through constant cleaning to 
remove tarnishing and many of the 
divisions could be read only with 
difficulty : some had completely dis- 
appeared. It was time for it to go. 

The new instrument closely follows 
that of the reversible transit circle of 
the Cape Observatory designed by 
Sir David Gill; but where the design 
differs from that of any previous 
instrument is in the adoption of glass 
circles with etched graduations to 
eliminate the trouble of tarnishing to 
which graduations on silver are liable. 
(In the Cape instrument the gradua- 
tions of the fixed circle are made on 
an inlaid band of iridio-platinum ; 
those of the movable circle on an 
inlaid band of silver.) The glass 
circles of the new Greenwich transit 
circles are 28 ins. in diameter, spaced 
at intervals of 5 minutes of arc 
round an inner circle of 24 ins, 
diameter. 

The virtues of this new astro- 
nomical instrument, or its corrections, 
néed not further be disclosed. It has companions 
of other purpose and intent demanding equal precision 
in their design and make; and among them are 
prismatic constituents of the spectroscopes and 
spectrographs set to enquire into the composition 
of the gaseous nebulz, the sun’s corona, and beyond 
these the almost indescribably thin gas of the space 
in which they move. This is not ‘empty space.” 
There is no such thing, as neither is there any such 
thing as a perfect vacuum, though it is so scantily 
furnished with material that, from all that is known 
of it, all its matter in a globe half the diameter of 
the moon would, if gathered together, be no bigger 





CAPABLE OF 
HALFPENNY THREE MILES AWAY. IT HAS GLASS CIRCLES 


A MODERN THEODOLITE, DISCERNING A 


INSTEAD OF METAL, AN OPTICAL MICROMETER TO READ 
THEM, AND A TELESCOPE, 


These lines are called forbidden lines because they 
can only become apparent in the rarefied conditions 
of the nebulz, where they are dominant. The two 
strong green lines of Orion were proved to be due 
to no unknown element, but to oxygen atoms with 
more than their rightful complement of electrons ; 
and other lines identified were due to changed atoms 
of nitrogen and sulphur. The identification of 
Coronium proved more difficult, but eventually its 
lines have been shown to proceed from altered states 
of iron, calcium, and nickel atoms. 
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“HE WAS IN THAT LAST WAR WHAT WINSTON CHURCHILL IS IN THIS’’—GENERAL SMUTS’ TRIBUTE ON THE PASSING 
OF A GREAT STATESMAN. EARL LLOYD-GEORGE, WHO DIED PEACEFULLY ON MARCH 26 LAST. 


The death of Earl Lloyd-George—who received his Earldom in the New Year's Honours— 
at the age of eighty-two, marks the passing of one of the world’s greatest statesmen. Though 
for many years he had rejected office, he leaves an indelible mark on his country's history 
as the indomitable leader of the nation in the last World War. Born in 1863, in 1890, an 
unknown solicitor elected for Carnarvon Boroughs as a Liberal, he early attracted attention 
by his eloquence, wit, and controversial speeches. During the Boer War in 1900-1 his 
anti-war speeches caused violent reactions throughout the country. In 1908, as Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, he introduced his Old Age Pensions Bill. In August 1914, he electrified 
the nation by unhesitatingly declaring for war with Germany, and in 1916, as Prime 
Minister and War Secretary, carried Britain to the apex of her power among the nations. 
With President Wilson and M. Clemenceau he settled the Versailles Treaty in 1919. 
In 1922 he resigned the Premiership. Among tributes paid to his memory is that of 
General Smuts, who said: * Lloyd George was a giant among giants. He was in that war 
[1914-18] what Winston Churchill is in this."’ 
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NEW ZEALAND TROOPS 


** SISTER MARGUERITE KING.” 
Sister King, an N.Z. Army Nurse, wears the Eighth Army clasp 
on her Africa Star ribbon. 


“THE BOMBING OF THE MONASTERY AT CASSINO.” 
Castle Hill, which was stormed by the New Zealanders, can be seen in the centre. 


“THE BATTLE OF THE RUBBLE.” 
New Zealanders advancing through the ruins of Cassino during their assault on Castle Hill last spring. 


An exhibition of war paintings by Captain Peter McIntyre at the New Zealand Fernleaf 
Club, Lowndes Square, London, S.W.1, was opened on March 27 by Field-Marshal Lord 
Milne and will remain on view to the public for some weeks. Captain McIntyre (examples 
of whose work have previously appeared in our issues of December 13, 1941, June 4, 1942, 
and June 19, 1943) is the official War Artist with the Second New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force. He served with the N.Z.E.F. for a year as a gunner and was then appointed 
official War Artist. In this capacity he has covered the Battle for Crete, the Libyan 


*““MR,. CHURCHILL AT EL ALAMEIN.” 
An infdrmal portrait of the Premier in his famous boiler suit 
in the Desert at El Alamein. 
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—AS SEEN BY A NEW 
ZEALAND ARTIST. 


ZEALAND W.A.A.C.s.” 
These club helpers are known as-“‘ Tuis,” after a native New Zealand 


In this view, taken from Castle Hill, almost the only recognisable feature is the church 
tower (centre foreground). 
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“THE WOUNDED INFANTRYMAN.” 
A New Zealand soldier can be seen assisting a wounded comrade through the rubble and ruins of Cassino. 


Campaign, the Eighth Army’s advance to Tunisia and, after an exhibition of his work in 
New Zealand, he rejoined the division in Italy. The present exhibition, from which our 
examples above are taken, covers the Italian Campaign from Cassino to the drive on 
Florénce and comprises portraits and vivid battle scengs, especially the Cassino action, 
when the New Zealanders stormed Castle Hill and held it for some days, an “ island” 
position in the midst of enemy positions. Among the portraits is one of Pope Pius XII., 
for which a special sitting was given shortly after the fall of Rome. 
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A PHASE OF POLISH HEROISM TO BE 


THE POLISH UNDERGROUND ARMY ROSE HEROICALLY AGAINST THE GERMANS LAST 
AUGUST AND CAPTURED THE POWER STATION ABOVE, LATER DESTROYED. 


ce 


ONE OF WARSAW’S COMMUNICATING CORRIDORS : AFTER 
SUBTERRANEAN TUNNELS LEADING FROM CELLAR 
TO CELLAR, ENABLING THE POLES TO ASSEMBLE. 


THE SECRET HEADQUARTERS OF ONE OF THE POLISH UNITS, MANY BEING YOUNG BOYS 
WITH SOME BRAVE WOMEN HELPERS. THE UPRISING PROVED, UNFORTUNATELY, PREMATURE. 


These photographs were taken by Polish cameramen during the Warsaw rising of the 
Warsaw Underground Home Army in August last. There is a story attached to them, 
for an officer of the Army managed to bring them away concealed in plaster of Paris bound 
round his head, and after many adventures he succeeded in reaching London. The rising 
took place on August |, and, according to the Polish Premier, M. Mikolajczyk, he informed 


SEVERE STREET-FIGHTING WITH 
WEAPONS, THE POLES CAPTURED THE GERMAN GESTAPO. 
LATER THE GHURCH BEYOND WAS DESTROYED. 
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REMEMBERED. 


THE FIRST BRITISH WEAPONS TO REACH THE POLISH HOME ARMY ON AUGUST 


DROPPED BY R.A.F. "PLANES, WHICH FLEW MAINLY FROM ITALIAN SITES. 


INADEQUATE '. THE FIRST DAY OF THE UPRISING OF THE POLISH 
UNDERGROUND ARMY, WHEN STREET BARRICADES WERE 
BUILT AS SEEN ABOVE. 


— ———— 


A GERMAN HEAVY MORTAR SHELL THAT FAILED TO EXPLODE. THE POLES DUBBED 
BECAUSE OF THE NOISE THEY MADE PASSING THROUGH THE AIR. 


THEM “ cows,” 
M. Molotov in Moscow, on July 31, of the intention, because the Germans were deporting 
the population and were passing reinforcements through the city to oppose the Russians. 
The effect was that the enemy had to fight his way through the city and had to build 
pontoon bridges across the Vistula, as the Home Army held the bridges. Unhappily, the 
rising proved to be premature and the Polish sufferings were terrible. 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


STORY like “ Independent People ” (Allen and Unwin; 12s. 6d.) sets up two prejudices 
in my mind, but fortunately conflicting ones. I am not fond of “ peasant novels ” 
as a dreary class; on the other hand, Nordic tales find me specially receptive. So when, 
as here, the two are combined, the prejudices ought to cancel each other out and allow 
fair judgment. And I do think Halldor Laxness remarkable. His tale is dreary enough. 
Bjartur, the independent man, has scraped enough in long years of service to buy a little 
sheep-farm. It is a place of ill omen—a haunt of fiends, left desolate again and again 
by some fate or other; but it is lovely on a summer’s day, and Bjartur, though a poet 
like so many Icelanders, scorns all superstition. He changes its latest name from Winter- 
houses to Summerhouses, and settles there to eat his own bread and be beholden to no one. 
But the life is hard, to unbelievable grimness. Cold, hunger, isolation, drudgery 
without a pause, year in and year out—almost no margin for reverses, no resource but to 
starve—that is the lot of the smallholder and those belonging to him.  Bjartur’s 
independence knows no remorse; wife and children must bear it in all its cruelty or 
succumb, and when dead or lost they are-out of mind, and he goes on just the same. And 
after a life of hardship and this unconscious cruelty, after one blink of apparent fortune— 
the boom in the last war—he has not advanced a step; indeed, he is worse off than at the 
beginning. Nature and society have defeated 
him, as they were sure to do; and society, of the 
two, is the more implacable. 

This may sound like the peasant novel at its 
least inviting. But then it leaves out the poetry : 
which is not of a simple kind, but composite and 
impressive. Mr. Laxness has already been 
compared to Hardy, and there are points of 
resemblance: the close contact of man and 
nature, the suggestion of higher powers and of 
the cruelty of God—to some extent the humours 
of the peasant chorus. But the divergencies 
are equally marked. This Icelandic nature is a 
very different thing from green Wessex; it 
makes even Egdon Heath sound childishly 
comfortable. There is none of Hardy’s tenderness 
and simplicity in the human drama, and, indeed, 
very little play of character in the usual sense ; 
these people are twisted by their loneliness and 
struggle into odd shapes. But there is great 
beauty and compassion ; a wonderful and wild 
background of legend; exquisite hours and 
dreams that will come in youth, however harsh the 
soil and ruinous the crop. And, perhaps enforced 
by the greater pressure of circumstance, there is 
a socialist element; the cruelty of this world 
reflected in the Bailiff, who reaps where “ inde- 
pendent men” sow, and his lady wife, the 
poetess, who descants on the happiness of the 
farmer’s lot. All this, however, can only faintly 
suggest so personal a talent in so unusual a 
setting; the grimmest realism with the least 
material atmosphere. 

‘ The Commodore ” (Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.) 
is a return to the known world in every sense. 
In fact, this world is almost too well known; I 
cannot believe that anyone who was ever going 
to make the acquaintance of Captain Horn- 
blower has waited till now. It only remains to 
give a glimpse of his last exploits. We find him 
now the husband of Lady Barbara, the squire of 
Smallbridge—and jumping for joy to get away 
from it all. This time he is sent with a squadron 
to the Baltic. It is a ticklish job. The Russians, 
the Swedes—are they to be Bonaparte’s allies or 
his enemies ? It seems to hang by a thread; it 
may, in fact, depend on the wit and judgment 
of Sir Horatio Hornblower. And that is largely 
what happens. He has never had the same 
scope ; never has he been so mutch in a position 
to determine events in Europe. Yet this wider 
field of high politics does not exclude the minor 
but thrilling coups for which we know him of 
old. And he is still the doubting, self-tormenting 
hero C. S. Forester has made so famous—a little 
mellowed. 

‘The Only Door Out” (Faber; 8s. 6d.) has 
the advantage of a real subject: the vocation 














of an Anglican nun. To get there, however, we. THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH : 
ON EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 4 TO MAY 1. 


and youth, up to her Oxford days. And there iS Renoir, whose finest works rank among the masterpieces of the modern French school, was born at 
no doubt that Lucy, with her emancipation and Lines on February 25, 1841, the gon of a tailor. 
- » 5 i is , = manufacturer of porcelain, and later he entered the studio of Gleyre, 
rudeness to her parents, is a —_ ee Sisley and Monet. In the '70’s he threw himself into the impressionist er 
x10r © has of its leaders. Renoir tried his skill in almost every genre—in portraiture, landscape, aouer- 
painting, scenes of modern life and figure subjects. 


have to pass through Lucy Armyne’s childhood = ggnoir (1841-1919). FRENCH SCHOOL, 


even eminently disagreeable. 
improved, but these girls-together scenes were 
done so much better in “* Dusty Answer.” But 
then we come to the main thing, her vocation. It is not incredible that Lucy should have 
felt this compulsion to the religious life—it is just not luminous enough. Granted the 
fact, however, her experiences and feelings in the new course have great interest and are 
rendered with great sincerity. Mary Wilkes is not afraid of grasping nettles. 

This seems the right place for “ In Youth is Pleasure " (Routledge ; 8s. 6d.), the story 
of a neurotic schoolboy’s holiday by the Thames. Denton Welch is positively fond of 
grasping nettles; he is, too, observant, vivid and assured. On the debit side he has no 
attractive figures—no one with whom we want to pass another five minutes—and in a certain 
sense he has nothing to say. These are sketches for a possible work of art, rather than the 
work itself. 

A more different world than that of “ Island in the Sky” (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.) 
could not be imagined. This is a book—an anecdote—about professional pilots flying 
transport "planes ; as it happens, during the war, but it might be any time. Dooley and 
his crew are forced down in the unknown, bitter wastes of North Canada—with chances of 
survival for perhaps a week. And there is a desperate search for them, over vast areas 
of heart-breaking uniformity, where no pilot has ever flown. Mr. Gann treats his subject 
like a master, 

The problem of striking out something new in detective fiction is, of course, rapidly 
getting worse ; but Carl Randau and Leane Zugsmith have tackled it with a great measure 
of success in their short novel ‘ The Visitor’ (Gollancz; 5s.). At the age of fourteen 
Bud Owen has disappeared from his home in a small American town; he is thought to 
have been murdered, but is not given up by his adoring mother and almost equally dis- 
tressed stepfather. Three years later he returns—or is it Bud? He does not behave 
like Bud—he can't be—and yet after all he may be ...? There is a telling atmosphere 
of ambiguity and reserve and an exciting climax, 

Mr. Coxe's ‘‘ Murder for Two” (Hammond, 8s. 6d.), another American story, is more 
conventional, but with plenty of plot and action, and a genial hero in the Press photographer 
“ Flash’ Casey. The murder of a well-known woman reporter provides abundance of 
red herrings. K. Joun. 
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THE ELEMENTS AND THE ENGLISH. 


| aed things are more maligned than our English weather. Yet that same weather 

has inspired much that is great in our literature. Its detractors might do worse 
than read “ Tue Evements RaGeE,”’ by Frank W. Lane (Country Life; 10s. 6d.), for in 
this very interesting account of the violent manifestations of Nature it is evident that 
this country is, possibly, the least sufferer. Hurricanes, tornadoes, waterspouts, volcanoes, 
earthquakes and meteorites may ravage other nations, but with us they are the rarest 
of phenomena, while our experiences of hail, snow, lightning and flood are comparatively 
tame when compared with much that Mr. Lane has to tell from foreign lands. It is true 
that on September 22, 1935, a hailstorm swept the Nene Valley, in Northamptonshire, and 
that some of the hailstones measured 5 in. in circumference ; but such missiles cannot 
be compared with those which fell at Potter, Nebraska, on July 6, 1928, for among these 
were some as big as grape-fruit, while in Spain and Germany hailstones up to 3 and 4 Ibs. 
weight have been recorded. 

It is when reading of the major phenomena, however, that a feeling of thankfulness 
must come to the alleged sufferer from the English climate. We do not have to dive 
into cyclone cellars at the approach of the funnel-shaped cloud which presages a tornado. 
One man at least has looked into the heart of a tornado, and lived, and his description, 
quoted by Mr. Lane, is terrifying. The essence of 
horror is in the volcano, and the author describes 
not only this aspect but also the growth of one as 
presented by the new Mexican volcano Paricutin, 
the first to appear on the American continent 
for nearly 200 years. In telling of all these things 
he also seeks to show their cause and explain 
them to the layman in simple terms. The full 
bibliography is a valuable addition and the 
illustrations are, in many cases, amazing. 

What a contrast to all this there is in the 
moods of Nature which cradled that charming 
bookman James Milne in his infancy and child- 
hood—** a constant moving picture, shooting 
and budding in the spring, blooming and flower- 
ing in the summer, flaming with purple of the 
autumn heather, going gently to sleep in the 
winter covered by a pall of pure white snow.” 
So he writes in his latest volume of reminiscences, 
*““OveR THE Hitis AND Far Away” (Muller ; 
7s. 6d.), which, beginning in Strathdon, in the 
heart of the Aberdeenshire Highlands where, 
*“* down from the hills, girding the strath, fell the 
woods, green and gracious in winter or summer,” 
passes to the Granite City, ‘“ Auld Reekie,” 
London in the spacious Victorian days, Canada, 
France, Kashmir. James Milne has lived a full 
life, ever with a literary background, and he is 
blessed with a retentive memory and a broad and 
generous outlook. He is a Scots Presbyterian, 
yet, following attendance at High Mass in the 
lovely Choir Chapel of St. Peter’s, he can write : 
“* Cardinals in their flowing scarlet, priests in sober 
black or white, acolytes swinging their incense, 
the sonorous melody of the Latin tongue, the 
singing of a choir with angel voices, the sob and 
murmur of the organ, as if eternity were echoing, 
and then the high moment of sacrament; the 
whole scene and sound, movement and colour, 
awakening for the senses, revelation for the heart, 
consolation for the soul, an ever new miracle play 
perfected in its art and beauty by the Roman 
hierarchy down the centuries, so that weary men 
and fragile women, amid life’s passions and com- 
passions, do pray: ‘O Mother Church.’” This 
is a book to dip into at leisured moments and 
tedious intervals. 

James Milne speaks of the Eighteen-Nineties 
and the Edwardian Nineteen-Hundreds as 
‘** much dowered years.”’ It is this period, rich in 
the things that make life worth living, which 
Percy Colson seeks to depict in “‘ CLosz oF AN 
Era” (Hutchinson ; 16s.). He does so troubled 
by doubt, for he believes that the England he 
pictures must be as unimaginable to the present 
generation “‘ as is the Heaven depicted by Evan- 
gelical fundamentalists.” Such dubiety is un- 
necessary, for the author cannot fail to stimulate 
“LES PARAPLUIES”; BY imagination with his readable account. He tells 
many anecdotes. When Melba’s friend Bemberg 
deposited his new silk hat on a chair and then sat 


At the age of thirteen he was apprenticed toa on it, she laughed till she cried. When the Prince 
where he 





he became friends = of Wales, at Ascot, said to a great lady of the old 

t and & régime, “ I don’t think you have met Sir Thomas 
Lipton ’”—who was standing near by—the answer 
was, “* No, Sir; and I do not wish to know him. 
1 wonder what your dear mother would think of you hobnobbing with your grocer ! ” 
Mr. Colson is a man of furious likes and dislikes. Doré he describes as the ‘‘ Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox of painting, seasoned by a dash of Marie Corelli and a little Gounod " ; Kubelik had 
‘a remarkable technique and a tremendous head of hair, but that was all” ; Marie Lloyd 
** could convey more by a look or a gesture than most actresses can convey in an act.”” The 
index contains something like 430 names, which gives some idea of the character of the book. 

From the raging of the elements and the life of London we are carried by Sir William 
Beach Thomas into the very heart of the country with his slim volume * THe Poems oF 
a CoUNTRYMAN ” (Michael Joseph ; 6s.). His verse makes most pleasant reading just now 
in the sweet o’ the year when, with him, one can say : 


I saw a hundred rooks up high And coloured linnets capered by 
Pass snowy clouds and shining sky ; As bright as peacock butterfly. 


The author believes that good may be done by any attempt to “ save natural poetry from 
the intellectuals.”” He himself has not sought to delve deeply with his verse, but he is 
a sweet singer of the land he loves. 

Henry Treece, is another poet who sings most sweetly ; and with deep emotion. His 
volume, rather unfortunately titled ‘*‘ Taz Brack Seasons” (Faber ; 6s.), contains nearly 
seventy poems, each one of which is rich with imagination and vigorous in its imagery. 
As, for example, when telling of the transformation of the conscript from grudging 
despair to: 

No more the tremulous pipe, the stuttering drum, 
No more the cautious bolt, the empty bed ; 
But cymbals and the splendid trumpet’s scream, 

Not pearly so even is Harry Brown, a young American now serving as a private in the 
U.S. Army, whose book, simply entitled “ Poems "’ (Secker and Warburg; 6s.), contains 
a selection of verse from three volumes published in America during the past three years. 
Some of the pieces are delightful, some irritating in their roughness.—W. R. CaLvert. 


Greeting these glorious ghosts who stride from the dead, 
Maimed but magnificent. They come, oh look, 
they come ! 
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Something you 
ean do for him 


You don’t need to be 
told of the sacrifices the 
British soldier is making, of 
the dangers he is facing, 
the magnificent victories he 


has won. Show your gratitude by doing what you can for 


him — support the Army Benevolent Fund. 


No official scheme which has to apply simple rules in the 


treatment of millions of families in varied circumstances 


can cover all cases of hardship. For this reason the Army 


Benevolent Fund has been established to secure greater 
financial assistance for .the approved Military Charities 


which benefit service and 
ex-service men and women 
and their dependants. 


% The British soldier has 
earned your thanks — make 
them practical — make them 
generous. Simply pay your 
donation in to any Branch of 
any Bank. 


(Registered wnder the War Charities Act, 1940) 20, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES- DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS - FURNISHINGS 
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Our long experience of post orders ensures 
A : every satisfaction to customers unable to 
Wig Poi iie =a call for personal fitting. Cavalry Twills, 
P— Indian Whipcords, > wpentirs ” teats 
Cords, Bedford Cords, and . 
Riding Tweeds, in all 
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An Epic Struggle 


Not until the History of Cancer comes 
to be written will the noble part played 
by The Royal Cancer Hospital in com- 
bating this malignant disease be fully 
. The loyalty of our helpers, 
the steadfastness of our workers, the PF 
progressive triumphs, the struggle Said MR. PEEK to MR. FREAN ‘~ 
against rising costs with a limited in- “ Pray tell me what this map may mean? 
come—what an epic this will make! Said MR. FREAN to MR. PEEK 
Have you shared init? More pertinently ; , es ai 
—WILL YOU? Every day brings us *‘ Vita-Weat’s playing ‘hide and seek 
nearer to the goal of full discovery of 























the causes of Cancer. Help us to con- It’s quite simple really. Vita-Weat is affected by the 
tinue unfalteringly on our way. Please Government zoning scheme and is no longer obtainable 
send a The NOW in the North. Limited supplies are still available in 
“4 the South, but although they are distributed with the 

Che Boyal utmost fairness, they often require a little ‘seeking out’! 


Of course, Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean will be all over the 

map again as soon as the war is won. . waaay HALD 
3 Sporting, Civil 

V: 4 NW, e at and Service Tailors 
4 é PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 235 REGENT STREET, W1 


Hospital moo 4 pad 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits Telegrams: HALLZONE, LONDON 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3 














Why we need 
— LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


~ The need of ex-servicemen of All 
hee Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are ah eo 
on ved mae charge on the 
r since the inception eK the 
+e expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 


tion of income in the future by 
c means of Legacies and Bequests. 
+ RO Nyrens aes R AD D I whieh 
47 7 QUALITY AND BRITISH LEGION 


DESIGN 


\N NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE aut Felert$ton voo-/ 7 APPEAL FUND 


VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained Secretary, 


NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. from che Organising 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 


VALSTAR LTB. SALPORD 6 LANES. = -BRANDES LIMITED - FOOTSCRAY - KENT CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W. naguuurusae te tar Caen te 


30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
has declared, for the 5 years, 
1939-43, a reversionary bonus of 
30/- per cent. per annum com- 
pound. 

Add distinetion to your bundle 
of life policies by including at least 
one bearing “the hall mark of 
sterling quality in mutual life 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 









































































The mode 


V x 


A Drop on your Handkerchief 
Like many other good things 
Vapex had to make way for 
more imperatively urgent needs, 
















will bring a return of Vapex 
e 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 


MLL 


“The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


























Make Wright's 
the ‘rule’ for the 
Toilet and Nursery. 
Kind to the 
tenderest skin. 


WRIGHTS 


COALTAR 
SOAP | 


it CoAL Ap 





ONE TABLET 
ONE COUPON 














SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 


Wy CONNOISSEUR 




















LTD. 
23 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


and get MAGNA PRINTS| 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 











* Thanks pal, for the way 


9 x 4 ¥ 
yow’re keeping them 


on the run. 


We’re backing you up 


by keeping in top gear 


with our War Savings.” 


LET’S SAVE AS HARD AS THEY FIGHT 


Issued by the Nationa! Savings Committee 


EKCOo 


TELEVISION 
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SWISECT 












CLOCKS 04 Nal | 





Fee Rooks 


History tells us that the first mechanical 
clock was made in 1326 by Richard of 
Wailingford, an English monk. Motive 
power of early mechanical clocks was 
provided by a weight suspended froma rope 
coiled round a drum, the fall of the weight 
beingslowed down bya heavy bar or “folict’ 
on top of a pivoted spindle pushed one way 
and then the other by a toothed wheel. 
Known as the “ Verge,” this type of escape 
ment remained in use for over three centuries 





oo IN TO GREENWICH iy 


Tho lius Ubord in 


| DPoeecibion Timekeeping 
OLS IETS 





Scientthe OtrN 1A 


AERTEX 


be back again 


soon now! 


will 








Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


Enquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LID-IBROX «GLASGOW 











THE 


yi 


ee 


UALITY ranks first in Thornycroft productions, even 
Q with quantity-produced craft, as this tribute from 
an experienced owner of ocean-going and other yachts 
confirms : ‘* Having seen the construction of these boats (45 ft. 
Picket Boat, above) at Hampton, as against those constructed 
elsewhere, in the event of the possibility of buying these after 
the war | am most anxious to 
obtain only those built at your | THOLANGROPI[ 
Hampton Works.” 

s.W. | 


JOHN |!. THORNYCROFT & CO., LiMITED LONDON, 


Designers and builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Boats and Marine Engines 


| BELLING & CO., 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


The beautiful ‘BELLING?’ 


Electric Streamline Cooker 


—will look just 


in’ your 


i Finished in finest white and 
black vitreous enamel. 





| 2Grand big oven with auto- 
matic temperature control and 
patent glass door for ‘ visible 
| cooking.’ 


3 Fast boiling plates which 
you can turn right down to 
** simmer.” 


4 Very simple to use. So easy 
to clean. 


5 Hinged hob cover lifts up 
and keeps the wall clean when 
cooking. 


| You can’t beat a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘ 


ETD. 


kitchen 


ApriLt 7, 1945 
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NOW IN LIMITED PRODUCTION 


No. 63 A.B., Price £29~-5 -0, delivered to 
(Purchase Tax £8 -1-0). 


your home. 


Patent Nos. 476759 and 493796 


BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 





C.R.C.87 











“My Brother Jim’s 
a Fireman bold... he 


puts out Fires” 


Fire fighting methods have changed quite 
a bit since this old song was first heard on 
the halls. Now, it seems that they can’t get 
along without our old friend the steel tube. This 
time he’s dressed up as an immensely strong 
steel bottle in which CO, | C 

(Carbon Dioxide to you 

chaps in the lower fourth) is kept under 
pressure. Flames and CO, don’t get on to- 
gether and when the gas is released the flames 
give place. All sizes of steel tubes are made into 

bottles by the Chesterfield Tube Company. 





An advertisement by Tube Investments Ltd., for 


The CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO., Lid. 
DERBY ROAD -: CHESTERFIELD 
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JENSEN MOTORS LTD. 
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litre Straight Eight. 
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